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PHILOSOPHY AND PROBABILITY. 

THE philosophical foundation of probability is generally con- 
sidered, even by the ablest writers, ' an obscure and con- 
tentious topic, in which exact agreement is not to be expected.' x 
But obscurity and contentiousness in this field mean more or less 
obscurity and contentiousness everywhere, for philosophy and 
probability lie at the foundation of all things human. 

Philosophy and probability, as I understand them, imply each 
other, and are only different phases of the one underlying sys- 
tem that covers all things. Philosophy views the universe from 
the standpoint of the unity, the continuum, The First Cause, 
within which all things are differentiated by us in thought, and 
therefore to us in belief ; while probability is engaged in estab- 
lishing and maintaining consistency in our thoughts about the 
different things in the unity. But unity implies consistency as 
between the parts or phases, and consistency presupposes unity. 
Accordingly, we can not satisfactorily study philosophy and prob- 
ability apart from each other. 

A significant clue to the solution of our difficulties may be 
found in the nature and meanings of words. The dictionary de- 
fines each word in terms of other words; — and, again, defines 
each of these other words in terms of still other words; — and 
so on, until, if we go far enough, we get back to our starting 
point. But when this circuit has been completed we have better 
ideas not only of the first word but of every other word in the 
circle. Armed with these better ideas, we may repeat the cir- 
cuit, every time with better results. Excursion out of self with 
return to self always gives better ideas both of self and not-self. 

It follows that we never know the meaning of any word with 
certainty and completeness. And so, often, we must use many 
words where it seems one would do. But perhaps we cannot 

1 See the Encyclopedia Britannica et. at. 
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find the one suitable word; possibly there may be none such es- 
tablished by usage. 

Again, we may start as well with any other word in the circle. 
The final result will be the same. The only difference will be 
where attention begins and stops. The word on which attention 
rests is the word that is now being determined, defined, in rela- 
tion to the other words. And so, no matter which word attention 
is resting upon, the other words, or their meanings, are implicitly 
in the background as the basis of the determination. But the 
background in consciousness, or sub-consciousness, is as necessary 
as the foreground under attention. And in all thought back- 
ground and foreground continuously change places. So there 
is for me no primum cognitum. If I knew only one thing I would 
not even know that. 

Again the process is an evolution. If I determine the first 
word in terms of the other words, each one of the latter pre- 
sents a different view of the unity embraced in the first word, 
thereby, in attention, differentiating the unity of the first word 
into various parts or phases; differentiating the continuum into 
a manifold in attention, yet at the same time integrating the mani- 
fold back into the continuum in reflexion. And if this process 
obtains in interpreting the meanings of words, it must obtain 
also in respect to the things themselves in so far as we can know 
them. 

Let us note that into this process, which is the process of all 
thought, there enter three correlated factors as one indivisible 
unity: — first, the element of generality; second, the element of 
individuality; third, the active element of thought in which the 
generalities are predicated in prepositional forms of the individu- 
ality, and the individuality determined as a particular case under 
the generalities. 

And this is true no matter how completely determined the in- 
dividual may be, or how broad the generality may be. For while 
a proper name, as an unmeaning name, does not per se connote 
any generalities, yet in fact to me it connotes and denotes all that 
I know about the individual sought to be designated, that is to 
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say, all the generalities that I in belief attribute to the individual. 
In a court of law, for example, laws and cases and judgments 
imply each other and constitute a unity. Laws have no meanings 
aside from the possibility of cases. A case is a case only as and 
to the extent to which it is determined as a particular case under 
laws. And neither laws nor cases have any meanings aside from 
judgments that predicate the laws of the cases, and determine 
the cases under the laws. Nor has a judgment any meaning 
aside from laws and cases. 

Suppose I am asked to tell all that I know about some indi- 
vidual thing. I begin at once to describe it in general terms. I 
tell what I believe (not what I know, but what I believe) to be 
its substance and its quantity, and I mention as many as I can of 
its qualities, and relations, and causes and effects, and determine 
it as well as I can in respect to times and places. And this 
general form covers all that I can think, imagine, believe, know, 
experience, about this or about any other thing. Other things 
may have different substances, quantities, qualities, relations, 
causes, effects, and be determined in different times and places, 
perhaps, but the fundamental organic form of all descriptions 
is the same. Here, as always, we encounter the three correlated 
factors composing the organic unity of all thought, namely: — 
first, the intellectual general descriptive factor; second, the sen- 
suous particular individual-thing factor; third, the active factor 
of Will, in which in thought, imagination, belief, knowledge, ex- 
perience, in propositional forms, expressly or impliedly, directly 
or indirectly, mediately or immediately, actually or potentially, 
the general descriptions of the intellect become applied to the 
individual things of sense, and these thereby become determined 
as particular cases under the general descriptions of the intellect. 
The general notions that we use in telling all we know about 
a thing, namely, Quality, Relation, Number, Time, Causation, 
Space, Substance and Quantity, may be called the Categories of 
the Intellect. These constitute a structural organic living unity, 
which we may call the Scheme of the Categories of the Intellect, 
and which may be arranged in the following form: 
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THE SCHEME OF THE CATEGORIES OF THE INTELLECT. 
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Both in principle and in names, our list of categories differs 
from Aristotle's and from Kant's and from others. The names 
are of course unimportant. But the list itself must cover those 
fundamental notions in terms of which we describe things to our- 
selves, and thus in terms of which we have experience. Out of 
the categories arise all descriptions. 

Moreover, I cannot think of or define or understand any one 
category except in terms of itself and the others as in one 
scheme. All I can do is to exhibit the scheme, and point to the 
place each category occupies in it. I cannot think of substance, 
for example, except as substance possessing quantity, and qual- 
ities, and as determined in relations to other substances, in time 
or place, and possibly liable to change under the influence of 
causes. I thus define substance in tterms of itself and the other 
categories, going around and around in a circle, as many times 
as I please. At the same time, the express definition of one 
category becomes the implied definition of all. For the defin- 
ition of one establishes the whole scheme. Which one is being 
defined is a mere matter of attention. For in going around the 
circle I may direct attention to any one, thereby bringing it tem- 
porarily into the foreground, but only temporarily. Reflexion 
soon forces the foreground and the background to change places. 
The categories accordingly are not classified lists of things. 
All the categories may apply to the same thing. Nor is one 
category a genus under which, as such, the others are species. On 
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the contrary, the relations of the categories to each other is that 
of a structural organic living unity, which is the basis of all 
descriptions and therefore of all things in so far as we can think, 
imagine, believe, know, experience, them. 

Thus we may in thought combine as many descriptions or things 
as we please, and we may call the combination one description 
or one thing. And, conversely, we may divide a description or 
a thing into as many parts or phases as we please and we may 
call each part or phase a description or thing. The fact that 
the dictionary defines each word ultimately in terms of itself and 
of all other words is a particular case under the universal fact 
of the structural organic unity of intellect, and of intellect and 
sensibility and will, and of the interplays between attention and 
reflexion, in the applications to things. 

We use the word, ' descriptions,' to indicate the intellectual 
phase of all thought, which intellectual phase, itself, presents 
many different phases, such as adjectives, common nouns, verbs, 
adverbs, concepts, ideas, logical or mathematical signs, symbols 
of quantities or operations, variables, rules, principles, and gen- 
eralities of all sorts, under which in thought or other forms of 
experience we may determine individual particular cases. Con- 
versely, descriptions constitute particular phases of these phases. 

The individual particular cases so determined we call things. 
It is evident that descriptions themselves may and do become 
to us things, when by us determined as individual particular cases 
under other descriptions. We think of abstract things, immaterial 
things, general things, imaginary things, ideal things, as well as 
of concrete things, material things, individual things, etc. 

All thought, as I understand it, is a structural organic unity, 
composed of the interactions of intellect and sensibility and will. 
Directly or indirectly, mediately or immediately, actually or po- 
tentially, each thought predicates some of the descriptions of the 
intellect, of some of the things of sense, and determines some 
of the things of sense as particular cases under some of the de- 
scriptions of intellect, in propositional forms, more or less prob- 
able, according to the agreement of such propositions with other 
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beliefs at the time, touching the things in question and other re- 
lated things, namely, the evidence. 

Thought is always imagination, and may become belief. When 
I imagine that a description applies to a thing, that imagination 
becomes belief if, after investigating the evidence, I become con- 
vinced that the description does apply in fact. Imagination, 
hypothesis, must precede every belief. For the belief must agree 
with other beliefs, namely, with the evidence; — and, before test- 
ing this, I must hypothetically imagine the truth of the propo- 
sition. When however the evidence is very convincing, I am 
apt to forget it, and to look upon the conclusion, not as a con- 
clusion from evidence, but as self-evident, an objective fact, as 
if independent of the subjective, an immediate datum of con- 
sciousness, a direct immediate intuition of reality, as if inde- 
pendently of all ideas. I then call my belief by the name of 
knowledge. Knowledge is thus belief in which attention is tem- 
porarily fixed on the conclusion as if it were a self-evident fact 
independent of evidence, which of course it never is. Knowledge 
reverts to belief as soon as in reflexion we restore the evidence. 
Some philosophers seem to hold that we are able to apprehend 
reality, whether subjective or objective, through direct immediate 
intuition, with absolute certainty and completeness without the 
intervention of any ideas whatever. I do not think I have any 
such power. I admit that in many cases the evidence is over- 
whelming, and that the conclusions that I draw are very rapid 
and very convincing, especially when I stand, as some say, face 
to face with reality. I admit that in such cases my attention is 
apt to become wholly fixed upon the conclusion, not as a conclu- 
sion, but as a self-evident fact in itself, and that I am apt to 
give it a certainty, a completeness and an independence that does 
not belong to it in fact. But, on the contrary, I am quite sure 
that when I have a direct immediate intuition of reality, what 
actually passes in my mind is the following. I analyze the unity, 
the continuum, into the intellectual general descriptive ideal phase 
and the sensuous individual particular real thing phase ; — the in- 
tuition is the belief that the the descriptions, the ideas, truly de- 
termine the thing, the reality. And this belief is an hypothesis, 
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and conclusion, supported in my mind by the evidence, namely by 
all else that I believe at the time, according to the connections with 
the case. An intuition is an accepted conclusion from evidence, 
in which however attention is now on the conclusion, not on the 
evidence. 

, By virtue of the structural organic unity of the scheme of the 
categories, and by virtue of the structural organic unity of intel- 
lect, sensibility and will, it follows that all thought, imagination, 
belief, knowledge, experience, must take the form of evolution. 

For example, because I can understand substance only in terms 
of itself and of quality, relation, number, time, causation, space, 
quantity, etc., it follows that the objective continuum determined 
by me under the subjective category of substance becomes, in that 
very act and by virtue thereof, differentiated into a manifold of 
different objective substances, under the limitations of quality, 
relation, number, time, causation, space, quantity, etc ; — yet at the 
same time integrated back into the continuum through the cate- 
gory of substance. Likewise time becomes differentiated into 
times ; space, into spaces, etc. And so with each category. And 
so the objective continuum of The First Cause becomes differen- 
tiated into the manifold of objective secondary causes and effects, 
through the limitations of quality, relation, number, time, space, 
substance and quantity; — yet integrated back into the continuum 
through the category of The First Cause as immanent in all. 

In accordance with this principle, the unity, the continuum, of 
all experience becomes differentiated into the manifold of intel- 
lect and sensibility and will; and the intellect becomes differen- 
tiated into the categories; and the objective continuum of each 
category becomes differentiated into its objective manifold 
through the limitations of the other categories under the structural 
organic analytic unity of the scheme as a whole ; — and these mani- 
folds respectively become integrated in reflexion back into their 
respective interlocking continua; and these different interlocking 
continua become integrated back into the original continuum of 
all experience. And thus it is that we view the march of events 
as many evolutions within one evolution, one system, one universe, 
The Cosmos, the many held together as one under the category of 
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Substance, Reality, Pure Being, and arranged in systematic order 
under the category of Causation. 

This logical analysis of experience is confirmed by what we 
know of its genesis. If, in memory, I go back to my earliest 
childhood, and try to recall how my experience began, I find as 
a fact that my conscious life began in a confused continuum be- 
coming differentiated through illy defined shifting uncertain out- 
lines into a growing manifold. There were certain vague general 
ideas, descriptions, imperfectly determining individual things, as 
different from each other, yet as all in one universe. No one of 
these different phases of experience was to me the primum cog- 
nitum. There was to me no primum cognitum. I did not first 
know the continuum and then the manifold, nor vice versa. I did 
not first have the general ideas, general descriptions, and then 
discover the individual things, nor vice versa. I knew the con- 
tinuum only in the manifold and the manifold only in the con- 
tinuum, the descriptions only in the things, and the things only in 
the descriptions. There was one experience composed of many 
experiences, one evolution composed of many evolutions, one de- 
scription composed of many descriptions, one thing composed of 
many things. I knew the one only in the many, and the many 
only in the one. As the process of evolution proceeded, and still 
proceeds, each thing, as it becomes more and more specifically de- 
fined through descriptions, becomes more and more clearly dis- 
criminated from other things, yet more and more closely related 
to them through common descriptions. And each description, as 
it becomes applied to more and more things, becomes better and 
better defined and discriminated from other descriptions, yet more 
and more closely related to them through the things that they 
cover in common. But the definition of any description is never 
either complete or certain. So, the determination of any descrip- 
tion and therefore of any thing is never complete nor certain. 

Descriptions are related to each other both analytically through 
the structural organic unity of the scheme of the categories, and 
also synthetically in limited universes through inductions. But 
neither analytic nor synthetic determinations can ever become ab- 
solutely certain or complete. For I do not know the categories as 
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abstract innate ideas independent of each other or of sense. I 
know the categories only as I realize them in sense ; for intellect, 
sensibility and will constitute a structural organic living unity. 
But I can never finish applying the categories to the infinity of 
sense, and so I can never complete my knowledge of the cate- 
gories. But even if I could in fact sever the categories from 
sense I could never know them with absolute certainty or com- 
pleteness, even analytically, for each depends for its meaning on 
itself and the others. All I could do would be to assign hypo- 
thetical meanings arbitrarily to one, and then to another, and so on, 
to see what hypotheses seemed to fit the whole scheme inter sese 
the best, a process that would have no end, until all possible 
hypotheses were exhausted. 

And if I can never determine descriptions with absolute cer- 
tainty and completeness inter sese, I can never determine or 
know things with absolute certainty or completeness; for I know 
things only in terms of descriptions. But things are doubly prob- 
lematic. For not only does indeterminateness attach to the de- 
scriptions in terms of which I know things, but it is always ques- 
tionable whether I apply the right descriptions to the right thing. 

We have been chiefly concerned so far with the philosophical 
intellectual unity of all experience, the continuum, as differen- 
tiated into> the categories, or at least with experience as Viewed 
from that standpoint. Let us now turn to the sensuous individual 
phase of experience. The two views will of course agree if we 
push the inquiry far enough. 

Each experience of my own is a change of some sort. If my 
attention does not change from one phase of a thing to another 
phase of the same thing, or from one thing to another thing under 
the same description, if time ceases to flow, if things cease to 
move, if causes cease to act, if all things sleep or die, my con- 
sciousness, my experience, sleeps or dies along with them. 
Change is to me the indispensable condition of experience. 

But in order that a change should be a change to me, I must 
know something about it. To know something about a change, I 
must determine it as a particular under the general idea of change, 
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and must have a reason for determining it as the particu- 
lar sort in question rather than some other sort. 

But what is the general idea of change? Change is one idea, 
yet one idea composed of many. Change means change in the 
qualities or relations of one substance to other substances in time 
or place under the influence of a cause. Change involves all the 
categories as one scheme. 

It thus appears that Change is the composite idea, the contin- 
uum, that binds the categories together in a unity, which unity 
becomes differentiated into a manifold through the limitations of 
the individual categories. And this is the plain reason why all 
life, all sensations, all consciousness, all experiences, are changes. 
All conscious life depends on the structural organic unity of the 
scheme of the categories, the general idea of Change, under time 
and causation, realized as particular changes in sensibility. 

What occurs when, in the most direct immediate intuition pos- 
sible, I apprehend in knowledge some objective individual real 
thing ? 

The experience will be to me an individual change determined 
by me under the general idea of change as a particular case, a 
particular experience, discriminated from other experiences by 
specific differences attributed by me in belief to it, yet united to 
other experiences through the continuum of all experience. My 
belief in the. specific differences must be supported by the evi- 
dence, namely, by agreement with my other beliefs at the time. 

But change, as we have seen, means change in the qualities or 
relations of one substance, as compared with other substances, in 
time, or place, under the influence of a cause, etc., thus involving 
all the categories in one description, for the scheme of the cate- 
gories as a unity means change. Under the category of time 
the experience will relate, implicitly at least, to time past and 
present and future, memory and perception and prediction. 
Under the category of causation, the experience will relate to the 
causes and the effects of the experience. So all experiences will 
be implicitly involved in the present experience. And the extent 
to which, and the manner in which, I relate the present experience 
to other experiences, past, present and future, determines what 
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the present experience in question is to me, and how well I know 
it. Attention may be directed toward any one of these different 
phases of the experience. All other phases are then in the back- 
ground, perhaps deep down in sub-consciousness, yet operating as 
the background in respect to which the foreground is determined 
in attention. Without the background there can be no fore- 
ground. 

It is to be noted also that I give different names to the expe- 
rience according to the particular phase or phases of it that are 
under attention at the time, and according to what categories or 
what other experiences I relate it to in thought. If I confine 
attention to myself and to the painful or pleasurable features of 
the change, I call the experience a feeling. If I regard the change 
in myself as caused by an external object I call the experience a 
sensation. If I fix attention on the object supposed to be the cause 
of the sensation, I call the experience an external perception, per- 
haps an intuition, of the object. If I fix attention on myself as 
determined under the circumstances, I call the experience an in- 
ternal perception, or consciousness. Likewise the same experi- 
ence may be to me an emotion, or a sentiment, or a passion, or a 
memory, or a perception, or a prediction, or a resolution, or other- 
wise, according to the manner in which I determine it under the 
categories and derived descriptions in relation to myself, or to 
other things, or to my family, or to my tribe, or to my nation, or 
to humanity, or to my Creator. 

Any thing that I direct attention to becomes thereby to me the 
object of thought. And as I may direct attention to any phase 
of any experience, so any phase may become to me object. I 
myself, or the sensations in my mind, or the descriptions under 
which I determine the subject matters, or the thoughts in my 
mind that connect the descriptions with the subject matters, or 
the physical external causes believed to have caused the sensa- 
tions, any of these, or any other phases, may become to me the 
objects of attention and therefore of experience. But as atten- 
tion is usually directed toward the physical objective thing rather 
than to my own states or the modes of my perception, unless 
these are markedly pleasurable or painful, the word object, when 
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used without qualification, usually means the physical objective 
thing supposed to have caused the sensation. 

The subjective and objective are not to be regarded as exclusive 
and contradictory of each other, but they necessarily imply each 
other and are the mere different phases of all thought, imagination, 
belief, knowledge, experience, whatever. I am just as much object 
to myself as any thing else is objective to me. For my knowledge 
of self is descriptive, general, imperfect, problematic, changing, 
unstable, and exactly of the same form as is my knowledge of so 
called objective things, whether physical or mental. Likewise 
the objective universe is known to me only in terms of subjective 
general descriptions, in exactly the same way that I 'know my- 
self.' 

In the intuition of a thing I do not first perceive the thing and 
then discover later that it has a description. Nor do I first know 
the description and then go on to discover that the description 
attaches to the thing. Neither the description nor the thing is to 
me the primum cognitum. The intuition, if we wish to call it by 
that name, is in fact an evolution of the unity into the description 
and the thing as one, a differentiation and an integration of the 
description and the thing, an experience that must agree with 
other experiences. An experience is at once an evolution into 
the subjective description and the objective thing, even if that 
thing is myself, or my own ideas, thoughts, processes. In all 
self consciousness I myself am the 'object' of the experience. 1 

Sensation and perception imply each other, and are mere differ- 
ent phases of the one experience. Neither is prior. But atten- 
tion may be first on one and then on the other, one being in the 
foreground, the other in the implied background. A sensation 
is not to me a sensation until I objectify myself in thought as the 
substance undergoing the change, experiencing the sensation as 

1 Since each experience Is always am evolution into the general description 
and the individual thing, there is always an ambiguity in the meaning of the 
word 'thing'; for thing may mean (i) the thing in itself, as if it could be 
separated from its description, the idea; or (2) thing may mean the thing 
as determined under the description, the idea. The latter, namely the thing 
as determined under the idea, i« the only way we know the thing at all. The 
thing in itself is to us a void formless abstraction, undetermined. 
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effect, tinder the influence of another substance, the cause, which 
cause is not-self. The determinations must be expressly or im- 
pliedly under all the categories, as one scheme. I can never know 
causal relations, for example, between self and not-self or be- 
tween any things, unless these causal relations are at the same 
time accompanied with other determinations in respect say to 
quality, or time, or space, etc., and vice versa. I know, I be- 
come aware of, my sensation in and by virtue of that very act by 
which I determine it as possessing certain qualities and as de- 
termined in certain relations, and as an effect, and therefore as a 
sign, evidence, description, — and therefore as a perception of the 
cause. Conversely, I know, I become aware of, the cause (the 
object) in and by virtue of that very act by which I determine it as 
possessing certain qualities, and as determined in certain rela- 
tions, and as a cause, and therefore as a sign, evidence, descrip- 
tion, and therefore as a perception of the effect (my sensation). 
I no more infer the description of the cause (the object) from 
the description of the effect (the sensation) than I infer the de- 
scription of the effect (the sensation) from the description of the 
cause (the object). In fact, whichever phase of the experience 
I fix attention upon becomes to me from that standpoint 'object.' 
And what I really do is to fit these and all other descriptions to 
these and all other things so that there will be as little conflict as 
possible in the totality. 

It follows then that no sensation, and therefore no object, is 
presented to me, until I by my own act, interpret and re-present 
the presentation to myself in terms of the categories. Presen- 
tation and re-presentation, cognition and re-cognition, imply each 
other, and are mere different phases of the one universal system. 

I am to myself both cause and effect. However, I am to my- 
self a secondary, not a First Cause. I actively perceive, yet I am 
forced into this activity, through the conservation of energy, as a 
secondary cause. I do not know that I am about to perceive, in 
fact I do not know that I have the sensation, until I have actually 
converted the sensation into a perception. Through sensations 
presented, I am thus forced into perceptions, even though the 
perceptions be active interpretations, re-presentations, on my 
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part. It is impossible for me to separate the fact of a change 
from the thought of the cause of the change, or to separate 
memory, perception and prediction from each other. The per- 
ception of the change in self in relation to not-self is a simulta- 
neous perception of self and not self, a simultaneous perception 
of the subjective and the objective, and time past, present and 
future. The knowledge of self and not-self is one, yet descrip- 
tive, general, incomplete, uncertain, merely probable, in respect 
to all specific determinations. I can never be absolutely certain 
that any of the specific allegations that I make about myself or 
about any thing else are exactly true as alleged. I do not know 
myself absolutely as a thing in itself any more than I know ob- 
jective things as things in themselves. 

Each experience may be symbolically expressed in the form of 
a synthetic real proposition of the universal type, G = GS. This 
equation means that the subject matter given or assumed under 
the generic imperfect description G is now found to be more 
specifically described as also GS. All, every, each, this, a random 
G, will be found to be GS. All, every, each, this, a random man, 
will be found to be man-mortal. The descriptions G and GS, 
man and man-mortal, are equal in that they determine and apply 
to the same subject matter, thing or things. For purposes of 
probability the best interpretation is that a random G will be GS. 
If all G's are in fact GS's, then a random G will always be GS. 
But if some G's are GS's and some not, then some random G's 
will be GS's and some not. The probability that a random G 
will be GS will depend partly on the relative numbers in the 
species GS and G-not-S. 

Expressing more fully some of the silent implications in the 
synthetic real proposition, it may be put in the form, G = GABC, 
in which G represents the generic imperfect description under 
which the subject matter is given, or assumed ; A represents the 
group of specific differences believed to apply; B represents a 
definite group of descriptions in mind the applications of which 
are in doubt; and C represents an indefinite, perhaps infinite, 
group of descriptions, the details of which of course are not in 
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mind, any one of which, however, may hereafter be found to 
apply. 

The distinction between, and yet the unity of, the description 
and the thing is forced upon us, not only by the nature of experi- 
ence itself which at the same time differentiates and integrates 
them, but also by the fact that I can never complete the descrip- 
tion. Thus the thing is thought of as remaining the same while 
the description varies. Again, these same facts give us the ideas 
of the Absolute and the Infinite. We think of the thing as ab- 
solute, independent of our perception of it, because our per- 
ceptions are never complete. And we think of the Infinite be- 
cause the description may be infinite in intension, and because 
the number of cases included under a description may be thought 
of as infinite in extension. 

• And so all experience depends on evidence, namely the con- 
nections with all other experiences. Each proposition is evidence 
touching all others. Each proposition is in one sense a mere 
hypothesis, imaginary, tentative, held in abeyance, to be tested 
by comparison with all other hypotheses, beliefs, according to 
their probabilities and connections with the proposition in ques- 
tion. 

Because I can never be absolutely certain that the thing given 
or assumed under the generic imperfect (questionable) descrip- 
tion G falls also under the more specific description GS, I am 
forced to imagine, and at liberty to believe, on satisfactory evi- 
dence, that the G is G-not-5". This is the idea of Freedom. So 
Probability and Freedom necessarily imply each other and are 
mere different correlated phases of experience. Experience is 
impossible without both Probability and Freedom. 

When I say that I am, and that I think, imagine, feel, act, etc., 
what do I mean by 'I'? I mean that part of the universal Sub- 
stance, First Cause, which I consider to be myself, and which is 
known to me, in so far as known to me at all, in terms of and 
under the limitations of those confluxes of imperfect incomplete 
descriptions that I apply in belief to my supposed self. In the 
same way, by the physical objective thing before me, I mean that 
part of the universal Substance, First Cause, which I consider to 
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be the physical thing, and which is known to me, in so far as 
known at all, in terms of and under the limitations of those im- 
perfect incomplete descriptions that I apply in belief to the said 
supposed physical objective thing. I am as truly object to myself 
as the physical objective thing is object to me. 

Just as we are content, often, to define each word in the dic- 
tionary in terms of its proximate synonyms, and to rest there, 
without defining the synonyms and without completing the circle 
and returning to self, so attention tends always to stop short and 
to stick in the manifold in differentiation, and to suppress the 
tendency of reflexion to return back to the continuum in integra- 
tion. So whatever phase of experience attention is occupied 
with, that phase we are apt to think of as the reality. Usually we 
fix attention on the physical thing, and call it the reality (Real- 
ism). Occasionally we fix attention on the subjective descrip- 
tions in terms of which we determine the physical thing. We 
then think of the subjective descriptions as the reality (Idealism). 
Sometimes we fix attention on ourselves as the agents having 
the experience. We then think of ourselves as the realities and 
of the external world as an illusion (Skepticism). So in all 
intuition we think of the physical thing as the reality, or of our 
subjective ideas of it as the reality, or of ourselves as the realities, 
according to the emphasis of attention. But each such onesided 
interpretation is in unstable equilibrium. Reflexion, soon or late, 
will force attention to other phases of the experience, whereby 
the foreground and the background will change places ; for in fact 
these necessarily imply each other, and are mere different phases 
of the one experience. In the most direct immediate intuition 
possible, there must, I think, be some activity of reasoning, some 
adjustments to self and environment, some distinction between 
self and not-self, some idea of who and what and where I am, as 
well as some reconciliation of this intuition with other intuitions. 

Again, some hold that reasoning is from the absolutely known 
to the equally unknown. If by the absolutely known is meant the 
certainly and completely known, it seems to me no reasoning from 
such premises is possible. For the conclusion is always an ex- 
press or implied function of the evidence, consolidating the evi- 
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dence into one conception, developing the implications, eliminat- 
ing what is not wanted, interpreting the results in limited uni- 
verses of discourse, and applying it to the subject matter. The 
conclusion thus throws as much light back on the evidence as the 
evidence throws forward on the conclusion. But if the evidence 
is already completely and certainly known, in an unlimited uni- 
verse, no further light can be thrown on it, no conclusions can be 
drawn from it, it is a thing in itself, absolute, unrelated, isolated. 
What is known under one description must be given, assumed or 
known, under some other description. What I know now specifi- 
cally as GS must have been given, assumed or known, already, 
either more specifically as GSA, or less specifically as G. 

There is a tendency in many quarters to regard the conclusion 
as outside of and apart from the evidence and the evidence as 
outside of the conclusion. The two are supposed to be con- 
nected together by certain mysterious links called, perhaps, postu- 
lates, first principles, laws, major premises, the uniformity of 
nature, etc. To my mind these mysterious links, if they exist at 
all, are parts of the evidence itself and must enter expressly or 
impliedly into the functional form of the conclusion as effectively 
as any other parts of the evidence. Always the conclusion is a 
function of the evidence, but the functional relations may be and 
generally are obscured on the surface through the eliminations 
in practical life. 

The tendency of attention to suppress reflexion is natural, and 
in practical life useful, where quick action is imperative, and 
where there is not time to reflect, or to take account of the re- 
sults of reflexion. But it is the business of Philosophy to give 
due weight both to attention and to reflexion, for Philosophy has 
leisure to recognize the continuum as well as the manifold. 

Samuel Basneto 
Atlanta, Georgia. 



